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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. fallen timber without touching the ground, |intervening polders, and above the roads and 


and rivers were blocked with rafts of up |dikes, to the very walls of the capital: near- 
rooted oaks. The climate had an almost/ly one hundred thousands acres of polders 
Norwegian fierceness. Even four centuries| were flooded ; some weeks later another rise 
later the country was described as an “end-jof the water inundated eighteen thousand 
less and pitiless forest.” Out of this waste of|acres, which, with extraordinary cost and 
water and almost floating soil—driven now |energy, were not made dry again for moro 
here and now there by the unbridled floods of|than a year. The plans which were adopted 
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De the Rhine, or melted into silt again and swept|for the systematic drainage of the lake in- 
of eee away by fierce inroads of the sea—a noble/volved, the building of a huge dike entirely 
PEOPLE has created the fertile and productive] around it for a distance of about thirty-seven 
; gg hor “The Friend.” Jhome of a compact and most prosperous com. | miles, and outside of it a canal 131 feet wide, 
8, Drainage Operations in Holland. mon wealth. Pesquent inundations are re-|which served the double purpose of affording 
h, The recent decision of the Government of|corded from the earliest history of the Neth-|a channel for the active navigation now to be 
- the Netherlands, to proceed with the drain-jerlands. A large part of that arm of the|excluded from the lake, and for the escape of 
sa ing of the Zuyder Zee, in order to recover for|German Ocean which forms what is called|the water of drainage during and after the 
of agricultural purposes, the fertile soil now|the Zuyder Zee was formerly inhabited and|formation of the polder. ‘Three large pump- 
in covered by its waters, brings to remembrance |cultivated land. In 1277, an irruption of the|ing engines of unequalled size, each supplied 
a the interest which was excited many years|sea occurred, sweeping forty-four villages from|with lifting pumps worked by enormous 
of ago, by the successful accomplishment of a/the face of the earth. In 1570, one hundred|steam engines specially invented for the pur- 
d similar undertaking with Haarlem Lake.|thousand lives were lost by the inbreaking|pose, were to be constructed on the borders 
n, The area reclaimed by this enterprise was,|waters. Internal inundations arising from|of the lake. The dike was entirely to isolate 
however, probably, not one-sixth of that which |the action of storms in the inland lakes, and|the lake, without locks for the admission of 
= it is calculated may be added to the available|still more from the floods of the Rhine, have|boats to the canals of the future polder. It 
- domain of the* kingdom by the work now|been only less disastrous than the breaking| was to be on the firmer ground bordering the 
ie projected; and the cost will, probably, bejin of the sea itself. When southwest gales|lake, a simple embankment of earth ; when it 
more than proportionally great. have long prevailed, forcing the waters of the|crossed creeks and canals it must be pro- 
n- In a recent visit to the old bed of Haarlem| Atlantic around the north of Scotland, and|tected by loaded caissons sunk in the water. 
N, Lake, the author of ‘A Farmer’s Vacation,” |are then succeeded by northwest gales which | These works under water covered a length of 
a gives an account of one of the methods and|blow these waters into the German Ocean|nearly two miles, and presented in many 
at results of drainage in Holland, which may|beyond the capacity of the English Channel|cases serious engineering difficulties. The 
ed be interesting in this connection. The ac-|to pass them, they are piled against the coast | question which required the most careful con- 
7 count has been condensed, as follows: of Holland with terrific furce; the high tide|sideration, and the decision of which involved 
ai- Our first ride over the rail, from Amster-jis prevented from receding, and the next tide,|the greatest responsibility, was that of the 
= dam to Haarlem, furnishes sensations that no}and sometimes even the next, is piled upon|exclusive use of steam-power for pumping. 
és other country in Europe can give. The line,|it by the winds until only the utmost exertion|‘'he amount of water to be lifted was over 
m- absolutely straight for miles, lies across a level |suffices to prevent its surmounting the dikes. |seven hundred and eighty million tons. To 
ble plain. The masts, and domes, and steeples,|In such times, on army of men hastily build|this must be added the rainfall and the water 
» and gables, and windmills of Amsterdam are|a new dike on the top of the old one, contend- | of infiltration, which was estimated to amount 
s falling behind us to the left; to the right,/ing with the waters inch by inch, and so pre-|to forty million tons. There had also to be 
ry .| across the IJ, the low shore bristles as far as|venting that first damaging flow which is like|taken into account the necessity for the rapid 
ids the sight can reach with wind-mills; here|the ‘ beginning of strife.” removal of the greatest additions the waters 
ely and there village steeples hold up their quiet} In Dutch drainage work, the dike isa very|of the polder might receive under the most 
the points among the swinging arms; on every|important element. These vary, of course,}unfavorable circumstances. Provision was 
bw} side across the fields, and among the cottages|according to the circumstances under which|consequently to be made for the removal of 
it and hay-ricks, sails are moving with the wind.|they are required. On the North Sea coast|forty million tons per month. The lowest 
re- or bare masts against it: here are crops of|where they are built to withstand tides rising| water level of the canals and ditches after the 
few grain, or garden vegetables, and here stacks|ten feet beyond their average, and lashed by|draining, would be sixteen feet below the 
ra of peat drying for fuel: we pass farms lying|storms, they constitute a work of stupendous|standard level of the water at Amsterdam. 
oa much below the level of the road, and of the|magnitude and cost. Occasionally on their/This would constitute a task for the full ca- 
soll canals on which the boats are running: fur-|construction, serious engineering difficulties | pacity of one hundred windmills of the largest 
ess, ther on, we look down into the fertile depths |are presented ; especially is this the case when |size. A serious objection to the use of these, 
her of the vast Haarlem Lake: we are travelling|the dike is to be built in the water. was found in the fact, that a pumping wind- 
uld at nearly the level of the sea, and looking} The drainage of Haarlem Lake was, at the| mill works effectively only one thousand five 
Ae down on the houses of a teeming population, |time it was accomplished, the largest work |hundred hours in the year; the rest of the 
al whose vast accumulated wealth would bejof its kind in the world. This lake had|time (during the wet season) the wind is too 
i of swept from the face of the earth, were the/always been a source of great danger to the/strong or too light. Draining by wind would 
care relaxed for a single year, which holds|cities of Amsterdam, Haarlem and Leyden,|therefore have required four years’ time. It 
son- back the sea from its old bed in this old oozy jand the known fertility of the soil at the bot-| was, therefore, finally concluded to employ 
ged silt of the Rhine. tom was always a strong temptation to enter-|steam as the motive power. The first pump- 
When Cesar came to Batavia, vast forests|prising improvers. Schemes for its drainage|ing machine was put in operation in 1845, 
2 at grew at the level of the water, quaking mo-|date back for more than two centuries and a|the other two in 1849. In 1852, the lake was 
his rasses lay on every side, and the oozy soil/half. Final action was greatly stimulated by|dry. The whole time occupied in removing 
ves- 


was only here and there thrown high enough ' damage done by it during hurricanes in 1836.|the water was thirty-nine months. The 
to give a foothold to the scant and hardy /|In the latter part of this year a fierce west’ amount of water lifted by the pumps, was 
population. Travellers of that time relate,|wind drove the waters of the lake violently | over 900,000,000 tons. 

that the whole land could be traversed on|upon Amsterdam. They swept across the| The completion of the drainage of the 
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lake, was celebrated by the issuing of several 
medals; the one struck by the government 
contained a Latin inscription, which may be 
thus translated: “Haarlem Lake, after hav- 
ing for centuries assailed the surrounding 
fields, to enlarge itself by their destruction, 
conquered at last by the force of machinery, 
has returned to Holland its 44,280 acres of 
invaded land. The work, commenced under 
William I. in 1839, has been finished in 1853, 
under the reign of William III.” 

The excavation of the minor canals and 
ditches at the bottom of the lake was finished 
in 1855, and in that year the sale of the re- 
claimed land was effected. To the great as- 
tonishment of all, the first portion offered at 
public sale bronght the unexpectedly high 
price of 298 gulden (about $112) per acre. 

‘he average of the whole lake was 192.27 
gulden (about $77) per acre. The sum re- 
alized, together with the value of about 250 
acres reserved for villages, &., was over 
8,000,000 gulden. The total cost of the im- 
provement was 9,377,512 gulden, thus making 
the net cost of the land added to the taxable 
estate of the kingdom, less than ten dollars 
per acre. 

In this vast plain, so lately the bottom of 
a deep navigable lake, are now straight roads 
bordered with trees; substantial and often 
elegant farm-houses are seen on every hand; 
over 30 000 letters are distributed annually ; 
throughout the whole commune there are 
police, cemeteries, fire engines, all the appli- 
ances of Dutch civilization, as well organized 
as in any of the older districts; periodical 
cattle-markets are regularly held; the dili- 
gence makes its stated trips ; a steamboat plies 
on the encircling canal; grain-mills are at 
work, and all the necessaries of life are ob- 
tained within the polder. 

The drainage of the Haarlem Lake is by 
much the largest operation of its kind ever 
undertaken by man, yet it becomes almost 
unimportant as compared with the project 
now on foot for the drainage of the Zuyder 
Zee. ‘This project was devised in 1866, by 
Bijermk, Hydraulic Engineer of the king- 
dom. Itcontemplates the draining of 480,000 
acres by means of steam pumps having a com- 
bined force of 9400 horse power. It is esti- 
mated that the draining will occupy four and 
a half years, and that the expense, including 
the construction of dikes, canals, interest, &c., 
will be 184,000,000 gulden, each acre costing 
1050 gulden (about $420). The average depth 
of the Zuyder Zee is nearly 11 feet below the 
standard level of the water at Amsterdam. 
This whole scheme is now only waiting the 
approval of the government. 


For “The Friend.” 
All are capable of, or may attain to Inward and 
Spiritual Prayer. 

The following article upon prayer, is taken 
from a little book entitled “True Peace,” and 
is from the pen of Lady Guyon. We believe 
the truths which it enforces, are in accord- 
ance with the views of our Society, in regard 
to the great and indispensable duty and privi- 
lege of inward prayer and waiting upon the 
Lord. Yet let us remember that it is only as 
our spirits are brought into the true spirit of 
prayer and supplication, by the constraining 
influence of the Holy Spirit drawing into 
prostration of soul betore its Maker, and with 
the same breathinys making intercession for 
us with the Father in the name of Christ, 


THE FRIEND. 


that prayer is availing. To this we are es- 
pecially invited, yes, commanded by Christ 
himself, “‘ Ask and ye shall receive,” &c. 

Isaac Penington writes: “ All prayer and 
supplication must be in the Spirit ; yea, it must 
be always in the Spirit, which speaks in the 
heart to God, and makes the intercession, or 
it is no prayer. If aman speak ever so much 
from his own spirit, with ever so much earn- 
estness and affection, yet it is no prayer, no 
true prayer, but only so far as the Spirit moves 
it, and so far as the Spirit leads and guides in 
it. Every prayer is not a prayer to God, but 
only that prayer which is from and in the 
Spirit.” 

‘Tf all were solicitous to pursue the spiritual 
path, shepherds, while they watched their 
flocks, might have the spirit of the primitive 
Christians, and the husbandman at the plough, 
maintain a blessed intercourse with his God ; 
the manufacturer, while he exhausted his out- 
ward man with labor, would be renewed in 
internal strength ; every species of vice would 
shortly disappear, and all mankind would be. 
come true followers of the good Shepherd. 

Oh, when once the heart is gained, how 
easily is all moral evil corrected! It is for 
this reason that God, above all things, re- 
quires the heart. It is the conquest of the 
heart alone, that can extirpate those dreadful 
vices which are so predominant amongst men ; 
such as drunkenness, blasphemy, lewdness, 
theft, and envy. Jesus Christ would become 
the universal and peaceful Sovereign, and the 
hearts of all mankind would be wholly re- 
newed. 

The decay of internal piety is unquestion- 
ably the source of the various errors that 
have risen in the world; all of which would 
be speedily sapped and overthrown, were in- 
ward religion to be established. If instead of 
engaging our wandering brethren in vain dis- 
putes, we could teach them simply to believe, 
and diligently to pray, we should lead them 
sweetly to God. 

Oh how inexpressibly great is the loss sus- 
tained by mankind, from the neglect of the 
interior. 

Some excuse themselves by saying that 
this is a dangerous way; pleading the inca- 
| pacity of simp!e persons to comprehend spirit- 
ual matters. But the oracles of Truth affirm 
the contrary. Isaiah saith: ‘The wayfaring 
men, though fools, shall not err therein.’— 
Isa. xxxv. 8. And where can be the danger 
of walking in the only true way, which is 
Jesus Christ? John xiv. 6: ‘1 am the way, 
the truth, and the life.’ Of giving ourselves 
up to him, fixing our eye continually on him, 
placing all our confidence in his grace, and 
turning with all the strength of our soul to 
his pure love? 

The simple, so far from being incapable of 
this perfection, are, by their docility, inno 
cency, and humility, peculiarly adapted and 
qualified for its attainment; and as they are 
not accustomed to reasoning, they are less 
employed in speculations, less tenacious of 
their own opinions. Even from their want 
of learning, they submit more freely to the 
teachings of the Divine Spirit ; whereas others, 
who are blinded by self-sufficiency, and en- 
slaved by prejudice, give great resistance to 
the operations of Grace. 

We are told in Scripture, that unto the 
simple, God giveth understanding. Psalm 
exix. 130; and we are also assured, that God 

‘careth for the simple: ‘The Lord preserveth 


the simple..—Psalm cxvi. 6. Christ said to 
his apostles, ‘Suffer little children, and forbid 
them not, to come unto me; for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.’ 

The simple are incapable of reasoning, 
teach them, therefore, the prayer of the heart, 
not of the head; the prayer of God’s Spirit, 
not of man’s invention. Alas! by wanting 
them to pray in elaborate forms, and to be 
curiously critical therein, you create their 
chief obstacles. The children have been led 
astray from the best of Fathers, by endeavor. 
ing to teach them too refined, too polished a 
language. 

The simple and undisguised emotions of 
filial love ave infinitely more expressive than 
the most studied language. The Spirit of God 
needs none of our arrangements and methods; 
when it pleaseth him, he turns shepherds into 
prophets ; and so far from excluding any from 
the temple of prayer, he throws wide open 
the gates that all may enter in; while ‘ Wis- 
dom crieth. Whoso is simple, let him turn in 
hither; as for him that wanteth understand- 
ing, she saith to him, Come, eat of my bread, 
and drink of the wine which I have mingled.’ 
—Prov. ix. 3, 4, 5. 

To teach man to seek God in his heart, to 
think of him, to return to him whenever he 
has wandered from him, and to do and suffer 
all things with a single eye to please him, is 
the natural and ready process ; it is the lead- 
ing the soul to the very source of Grace, 
wherein is to be found all that is necessary 
for sanctification, 

Oh that all would at once put themselves 
into this way; which is Jesus Christ, that his 
kingdom might be established in their hearts! 
For as it is the heart alone that can oppose His 
sovereignty, it is by the subjection of the heart 
a his sovereignty is most highly exalted. And 
since none can attain this blessed state, save 


those whom God himself leads and places 
therein, we do not pretend to introduce any 
into it, but only to point out the shortest and 
safest road that leads to it: beseeching you 
not to be retarded in your progress by any 
external exercises, nor to rest in the shadow, 


instead of the substance. If the water of 
eternal life is shown to some thirsty souls, 
how inexpressibly cruel would it be, confining 
them to a round of external forms, to prevent 
their approaching it: so that their longing 
shall never be satisfied, but they shall perish 
with thirst! 

O ye blind and foolish men, who pride 
yourselves on science, wisdom, wit, and power! 
How well do you verify what God hath said, 
that his secrets are bidden from the wise and 
prudent, and revealed unto the little ones—the 
babes.” —Matt. xi. 25. 

(To be continued.) 
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For “The Friend.” 


An American in Ieeland. 
(Concluded from page 325.) 


“The population of the island is estimated 
at 60,000. Their food consists largely of fish, 
of the cod family, dried in open sheds, and 
not salted. Nothing is wasted,—the heads 
are cut off and dried, and are esteemed as food; 
the oil is extracted from the livers ; even the 
bones are used as fuel, or, boiled till they are 
soft, given to the cattle for food. Beside fish- 
ing, other occupations are the cutting and 
preparation of turf for fuel, and the making 
of hay, the grass being cut by a scythe about 
two feet long and two inches wide, the women 
‘turning it and making it into heaps. Some 
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travellers have supposed that the tassocks or 
hillocks upon which the grass grows, requir- 
ing such short scythes, were made artificially, 
in order to increase the superficial area and 
increase the crop; bat these, and similar longi- 
tudinal ridges, as regular as furrows, every- 
where seen on the desert lava plains, are 
caused by the action of frost and the melting 
of the snow and ice in spring. They might, 
however, very largely and easily increase the 
area of their grass lands by draining the bogs, 
which are such impediments to travelling ; 
this is one of the directions in which their 
enterprise under the new constitution may be 
profitably directed, and with immediate ad- 
vantage to the farmers. 
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per is in the centre, flanked on each side by 
cow-sheds, smithy, and the various outhouses; 
the turf and lava walls two to three feet thick ; 
the gable-roof is boarded, covered by a thick 
layer of grassy turf, and surmounted by a 
weather-cock. The entrance of such farm- 
houses as we sawin the interior (the city 
houses being modern in style and conveni- 
ences) was by a long, dark, narrow, ill-venti- 
lated passage, with stone floor, uneven, muddy, 
and wet, rough sides, and so low that you bump 
your heard at every step until you learn to 
bend your body almost double; this leads 
through the house to the kitchen, where the 
fire of peat or bones or wood is kept up; this 
is the only fire in the house, no matter how 


“ After this harvest comes the collection of|cold the weather may be, and you can im- 


the sheep from the summer fields for winter 
protection and feeding; instead of shearing, 
they pull off the wool, or even allow it to fall 
off spontaneously ; the first might seem a cruel 
process, but it is not so, as the wool remains 
till it is loose, and the long coarse hair, the 
chief protection from the cold rains, is thus 
preserved. 

“The days of the week are not like ours, 
with the exception of Sunday and Monday ; 
the other names were changed by a Romish 
bishop, because he thought they were too 
suggestive of heathenism, recalling Tir the 
northern Mars, Odin, Thor, Frigg, and Saturn. 
The Iceland names correspond to third day, 
mid-week day, and fast day, Saturday being 
washing day, as it was the universal custom 
to take a bath on that day. Time is not 
reckoned by the hour of the day, clocks and 
watches in many places being unknown; but 
the day is divided, according to the position 
of the sun in the heavens, into eight periods 
of three hours each, called respectively, be- 
ginning at 9 A. M., which is day, noon, even- 
ing, mid-evening, night, midnight, morning, 
and mid-morning, the last being 6 A. M., at 
which they generally rise; they remain up 
till late in the evening a custom due to the 
light nights. 

“In midsummer the women make up parties 
to.go into the borders of the interior desert 
in search of the Iceland moss, a nutritious 
lichen used as food, and by other nations as 
a demulcent in pulmonary diseases; taking 
their tents and provisions, and men enough 
to protect them from the robbers believed to 


agine that the atmosphere from fuel and oc- 
cupants is not of the purest; and, in fact, to 
our senses quite unendurable. 

“The irregular dwelling-rooms open on 
each side, in which scythes and saddles, cod’s 
heads and cradles, nets and spinning-wheels, 
wet clothes and musty meat, and the innumer- 
able articles of house-keeping, husbandry, and 
clothing, are mingled on floor and wall in dire 
confusion ; in fact, a tidy housekceper would 
go crazy herein half an hour. Downstairs. 
and in the lofts, are ranges of boxes or bunks, 
separated only by a head-board, filled with 
feathers, sea-weed, or hay, and covered with 
old clothes, worn blankets, and musty skins. 
A whole family usually sleep in one room, for 
warmth, and two or three in a bunk is the 
common order of things in a large family. 
No air can get in unless through cracks in 
walls, doors, and windows, and the idea of the 
necessity, or even the desirability, of fresh air 
never enters their heads One may well be- 
lieve the assurances of travellers that their 
poorer houses and their persons are infested 
with vermin ; as we slept on the ground, away 
from all houses, under our tent, we were en- 
tirely free from these annoyances ; we did not 
even enjoy the hospitality of a church, whose 
sacred precincts these degraded dipteroas in- 
sects do not scruple to enter and occupy. 
Sometimes openings are found ia these close 
rooms, carefully closed by corks, which at 
the earnest solicitation of a suffocating travel- 
ler are removed for a minute or two, and 
closed as soon as the cold air is felt. Though 
their houses were rudely furnished, and not 


inhabit these regions, it amounts to a sort of|overclean, they were totally unlike the un- 


picnic, of several weeks’ duration, and is 


comfortable cabins and shanties of our poorer 


looked forward to as the great excursion of |classes in and near large cities; there were 


the year. 

“The old Norsemen brought with them 
from Norway a style of architecture in some 
respects well adapted to a cold climate. Each 
apartment formed a house by itself, with its 
small closets, narrow passages, and a loft; 
and many of these houses, placed close to- 
gether, constituted a dwelling. There being 
no native timber in Iceland, their dwellings 
were made of lava, earth, and turf; the floor 
of stone or firmly beaten earth ; in the centre, 
or in one corner, was a stone fire-place, the 
smoke, when it went out at all, passing 
through a hole in the roof, covering all the 


upper part of the room with soot; this opening |the power with them. 


no signs of destitution, and, though homely, 
they were sufficient for their simple wants.” 


For “The Friend * 
Modern Quakerism Examined, and Contrasted with that 
of the Ancient Type. By Walter Edgerton. Indian- 

apolis, 1876, 

(Continued from page 322.) 

“One marked feature of the new doctrine 
is that conversion is instantaneous, and that 
as the scriptures say, ‘To-day is the day of 
salvation,’ therefore all, even in the largest as- 
semblies, may be saved, and ‘saved just now,’ 
if they will, and that they can will—they have 
The error in this doc- 


also served to let in light, in the absence of|trine ought to be seen at once by all who take 


windows, which would let in the cold. 

“The modern Icelanders have not much 
improved op the old type, as a house now 
consists of a conglomeration of small build- 
ings, in all some fifty feet long and twenty- 
five or thirty deep. Tho dwelling-house pro- 


the scriptures for a rule of faith and doctrine. 


‘Christ said: ‘O, Jerusalem, thou that killest 


the prophets and stonest them that are sent 
unto thee, how often would I have gathered 
thy children, * * but ye woald not; be- 
hold, your house is left unto you desolate.’ 
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Again, it is said he wept over the city, ‘Say- 
ing, if thou badst known, even thou at least 
in this thy day the things that belong to thy 
peace, but now they are hid from thino eyes.’ 
Then Jerusalem could not be saved ‘just that 
very hour,’ because the things that belonged 
to the peace of her children were hid from 
them. The above also shows what is meant 
by the ‘ day of salvation,’ namely, the time of 
the visitation of God’s spirit to the children 
of men—not a time of twelve or twenty-four 
hours in which a speaker may be holding 
forth. But again, surely, it is not true that 
every man, at all times or any time in this 
day of probation, can come and be saved. 
Read the testimony of a host of Friends who 
have recordei their experience to the con- 
trary. Many persons rebel against the light 
to that degree that they are left to themselves 
for a season, and in that condition the things 
that belong to their peace are for the time 
being hid from them—they have no desire to 
seek after God, nor never could have anless 
God in his mercy visit them again by the 
power of his Holy Spirit. ‘No man can come 
unto me except the Father which sent me 
draw him.’ Thisshows clearly there are times 
of drawing and times when it is otherwise. 

“ Make the sinner believe that he can come 
and be saved just now if he will, or whenever 
he pleases, and he will be very likely to put 
it off ‘ until a more convenient seaxon ;’ especi- 
ally so as he is in love with his sinful gratifi- 
cations, and inasmuch, too, as he can be saved 
any hour when he sees meet, will he natur- 
ally think when he sees death coming he can 
have several hours to perfect the work in, and 
that will be all that is necessary—and, indeed, 
if he can have but a moment that will do, in- 
asmuch as he has been taught to believe God 
will do it instantly whenever he gets ready. 
And he will be sure to want to escape a state 
of endless punishment if he sees and believes 
it imminent. Yes, he will be sure to be ready 
for this kind of salvation, although he had 
never been ready to live a life of righteous- 
ness, or be saved from sin practically. 

* * * * 


“The same class of teachers who make 
justification an instantaneous work, and to 
precede sanctification, will have it also that 
sanctification is to be, or may be, effected in- 
stantly. Because the inspired penman says, 
‘This is the will of God, even your sanctifica- 
tion,’ it is argued that as it is not the will of 
God that any should remain unsanctified for a 
moment, therefore all may and can be sanctified 
‘just now’—that ‘they have the power if they 
will only exercise it.’ I give as nearly as I 
can the substance of the argument and the 
terms used. If this were true it would be im- 
possible fur any one, even by the most out- 
rageous rebellion against the light, to place 
himself in a condition so that he could not at 
any moment be sanctified, or holy, by the 
power resting all the time with him; in other 
words, that there is no such thing as quench- 
ing the Spirit even fora moment! Again, if 
it be true that any person may or can be sanc- 
tified at any moment, the vilest sinner, who 
but the instant before was unconvicted in bis 
own mind for his crimes, has the power to be- 
come sanctified at once, before ever the justifi- 
cation which these people hold must precede 
sanctification, as a separate experience, has 
had any time to take place. Thus one part 
of their doctrine evidently makes anotber 
part false. 





* * ** 


“Not only is it declared that 
sanctification (which may be in part or de- 
gree) may be instantaneous, but more strange 
still, if possible, is the declaration of some 
that ‘If we were ready and willing to believe 
it, and truly desired it, the Lord would de- 
stroy the evil within us instantaneously.’ 
Now, let me premise, that if the evil within 
us is destroyed, the very root or seed of evil 
must be annihilated ; and if that seed of sin— 
the propensity to sin—is destroyed, there 
could be no more temptation to sin. Then 
the sequence of this doctrine is, that if we 
would but believe in it, and really desire that 
state and condition, it would be instantane- 
ously conferred upon us; and then, of course, 
we would at once be out of the reach of temp- 
tation to sin! I have not so learned by ex- 
perience (although some of the class of which 
{ am speaking claim to have so learned it), 
nor yet have I so learned from the recorded 
experience of the saints in different ages of 
the world. . ° . 

“We hear it frequently that we are justified, 
pardoned and accepted by simple faith in the 
atoning sacrifice of Christ. Just believe you 
are saved by and through it—‘ saved, and 
saved now, and it will be so!’ There was no 
intimation by such speakers that we must be- 
lieve in the light, and walk in it, which is a 
state of holiness, before we can be accepted of 
God, as early Quakers taught. On the con- 
trary, it is asserted that regeneration, or holi- 
ness, is an after-experience. First ‘justified 
and accepted,’ say they, saved, then (if we 
live long enough) sanctified ; otherwise, as is 
evident, we must go to heaven in a merely 
justified state—go to heaven unsanctified, un- 
holy! I do not mistake their position on the 
above point, for it is not unfrequently said in 
regard to certain individuals that they had 
only arrived at a justified state, implying that 
they were not as yet sanctified or holy! Ab! 
but, says one, ‘God never makes any mis- 
takes; one that is justified will be sure to be 
sanctified !’ Thus we have the doctrine ‘ once 
in grace always in grace’ taught among us as 
a Quaker tenet! Such as this comes of the 
‘gift of teaching, so much spoken of and 
brought into exercise latterly, * * * 

“ How do these teachers work it to have a 
man justified and saved previous to regenera- 
tion, or sanctification, and yet admit, as they 
do above, that he cannot go to heaven with- 
out sanctification? If he be justified and 
saved can he be any more than saved and en- 
titled to a place in heaven by any possible 
means? If he is saved from sin he cannot be 


in it, must be righteous. 
* 


* * * * 


‘‘T will here introduce some of the teach- 
ings of modern Quakerism in regard to faith. 
They say, alluding to a saving faith, that 
‘some people maintain that they have not 
the power in themselves to believe.’ This is 
stoutly denied. It is alleged that we as men 
and creatures can believe if we will—that 
faith is a natural faculty which we can exer- 
cise if we wish to do so—that we can believe 
by virtue and power of this faculty, to the 
saving of our souls! How often have I heard 
the expression, ‘ We all have faith if we will 
only exercise it.’ Yet this same class of 
teachers, and sometimes in the same meeting, 
too, will assert that all the posterity of Adam 
died in consequence of his fall ; that no spark 
of life was left whereby we can in the least 
degree raise ourselves out of that condition, 
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I do not object to this last position ; but now 
put this and that side by side, and if we do 
not discover a pointed contradiction it must 
be because our mental vision is not very clear. 
The first position was taken to meet the ob- 
jection that one has not the power at all times 
to believe. ‘Lhis of course must be denied in 
order to make good another assertion that 
‘no one need go away’ from that large assem- 
bly of perhaps 1,000 people, ‘unsaved.’ All 
can be saved, or believe by that natural fac- 
ulty, which all possess, and can exercise if 
they will. Granting this, the assumption 
would be true that none ‘need go away un- 
saved.” The other position was taken to 
show that we are utterly lost, dead, through 
the fall of Adam, and that there is no possi- 
bility of coming out of that state by any power 
we possess, but that it must be by the power 
of Christ through faith in the atonement. 
Hence we see the atonement could be of no 
use according to their own view, without faith 
therein, and as they say faith is a natural 
faculty of man, it follows that by his own power, 
or faculty, he saves himself, can believe to the 
saving of the soul ; and yet utterly powerless 
to do anything towards it! Christ said, 
‘ Without me ye can do nothing.’ Of course, 
then, we have not power to believe by any 
natural faculty of our own, to the saving of 
our souls. Paul said, ‘ By grace ye are saved, 
through faith, and that not of yourselves, it is 
the gift of God.’ Then it is not at the com- 
mand of any man, nor of man. Man as man 
may have faith, but not the true one. The 
faith these Friends claim, ‘a natural faculty 
of man,’ Isaac Penington very aptly describes; 
and the workings of it as he presents them, 
fit the present circumstances so well, I will 
here present some of his remarks thereon.” 
* * * * * 

(To be continued.) 


——————e 
For “The Friend.” 


Our Indians. 
It is certainly somewhat to our nation’s 


credit, that the one hundredth anniversary of 


her independence sees in full force a humane 
and christian policy in the treatment of the 
original owners of our soil. Especially is this 
true when we reflect by what unjust means 
much of our fair domain was wrested from its 
rightful owners, and with what perfidy they 
were afterwards treated as wards of the na- 
tion. 


TT 


were before perfect strangers are diligently 
taught them. Before he has learned the mean- 
ing of half a dozen words of English, he has 
learned to pronounce distinctly the most hor. 
rible oaths. Before he has learned the use of 
a plow or a hoe, be can shuffle a pack of cards 
as knowingly as his white neighbor. 

He learns, too, that his white brother can. 
not get along without “fire water.” How- 
ever stringent the laws in the territories may 
be relative to the importation and sale of in- 
toxicating liquors, almost all military posts 
do have their licensed liquor dealer. The Indian 
frequently notices that the higher the rank 
of the soldier the more liquor he consumes; 
he therefore reasons that the use of “fire 
water” is highly honorable. He notices, too, 
(for our red brethren are not wanting in close 
scrutiny of men and things) that there isa 
great tendency in trade to take advantage 
and over-reach. He notes a disposition to 
disregard the sanctity of the family relation, 
especially where the Indian himself is con- 
cerned ; and in this respect the code of many 
of the Indian tribes is quite as stringent as 
that found among the most civilized nations. 
Besides all this he notices horrible, and to 
him entirely new diseases, creeping in amongst 
his people, slowly but surely making head- 
way, contaminating men, women, and chil- 
dren, and destroying many lives. 

These are some of the results of the pre- 
sence of soldiers among our American In- 
dians; results which may yet be seen in many 
places, and which years of patient toil may 
not wholly eradicate. My practice of medi- 
cine among these people, and my observations 
in other respects for nearly three years, only 
tend to confirm what others have seen and 
remarked before me. 

The consequences of this sort of contact 
with so-called civilization on the part of our 
Indians, has been in many cases at the first, 
effectually to bar the way to all christianizing 
influences. Many of them say, “ All we have 
seen of white men’s ways show them to be 
worse than Indians, and we don’t want to 
know anything about your religion. We are 
afraid to speak the name of the ‘ Great Spirit’ 
but with the greatest reverence, while you 
curse and swear by the name of your God.” 

While this feeling was prevalent among 
many in the commencement of labors to chris- 
tianize these people, I think it is now true that 
the Indians around us fully understand that 


A faithful chronicle of their treatment, of|there are two distinct classes of white people, 


treaties broken, of pledges violated, of mas- 
sacres, dignified with the name of Indian 
wars, would be enough to put to blush the 
proud boastings of our one hundredth birth- 
day. Yet there are statesmen and politicians 
clamoring for a return to the old oppressions, 
and asking that the whole Indian Department 
be turned over to the tender mercies of the 
military. What that means, the Indians’ past 
history will clearly unfold. They have al- 
ready had a long period of that kind of rule, 
previous to 1849, and what were the conse- 
quences? Rather than a lifting up and better- 
ing of their condition, it resulted in degenera- 
tion, morally, mentally, and physically. Any 
one familiar with the effects of proximity of 
soldiers to the Indians’ camps, can testify to 
this. Under such circumstances the effect on 
the Indians is not to leave them where they 
were found. It were well if it were so, but 
the movement with the Indian is wholly of a 
retrogade character. Vices to which they 


as there are of Indians. That there are good 
Indians and bad Indians, and they say, “ When 
we look at some white men, our hearts tell 
us that they are good, that they love the 
Great Spirit.” “But some are very bad.” 
This distinction being realized, many of them 
are ready to follow the “good white man’s 
road.” 

The few years of the present Indian policy 
has witnessed some marked advances of this 
people in the right direction. While six years 
ago no such thing as a school was known 
among these Affiliated Bands (Wichita Agen- 
cy), to-day there are 100 children in school, 
well provided for in all respects, and as happy 
and contented as any like number of children 
any where. 

Whilé five years ago but few acres of 
ground were tilled, and that mostly by the 
hoe of the squaw, to-day representatives of 
all our bands are at work in the fields, many 
of them with homes of theirown. Last year 
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they cultivated 1500 acres of land, with a pro-|humble, single-hearted followers. May we|balsamic herbs around their dwellings, from 
duct of 45,000 bushels of corn, besides a large|endeavor to make Him alone our trust and|the belief that they were thus guarding them- 
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amount of various kinds of garden stuff. 

In religious things many of these Indians 
are beginning to evince a lively interest, as 
witnessed by their attendance of scripture 
schools and meetings for worship, and some 
of them occasionally offer very appropriate 
remarks in these meetings. The reports of 
Commissioners, Superintendents and Agents 
show these forward movements to be general 
throughout the various agencies. 

One of the most hopeful signs of the work 
is the united effort of all Christian denomina- 
tions to elevate and christianize these people; 
and yet with all these facts before them, men 
elevated to the position of law-makers, seem 
anxious to record their names against the 
system of peace and goodwill to men, and in 
favor of the oppressions and wrongs of the 

ast. 

F We have no fear but that truth eventually 
will triumph. But while on our one hundredth 
anniversary many will see only the victories 
and conquests, and the intellectual achieve- 
ments of our nation, let us not forget “the 
mire and the clay” whence our own feet have 
been taken, and keep before our eyes a zeal- 
ous fear lest we again become entangled. 

; Forpyce GRINNELL, M. D. 

Wichita Agency, I. T., 4th mo. 28th, 1876. 





For “The Friend” 
The Duty of Cheerfulness. 


It is incumbent on the Christian that he 
should so walk and demean himself among 
men that he shall not give beholders any 
reason to suppose that he serves a hard mas- 
ter. Much deep inward exercise may be his 
portion, and sorrow of heart also, both on ac- 
count of his own infirmities and short-com- 
ings, and the low and declining condition of 
the church, but he should seek for Divine help 
to enable him to bear his burdens patiently, 
meekly, and even cheerfully, knowing that 
they will endure only for a season, and be 
followed by the approving smile of Him who 
seeth in secret. 

Is there not deep instruction in the follow- 
ing words of our blessed Saviour? “ More- 
over, when ye fast, be not, as the hypocrites, 
of a sad countenance: for they disfigure their 
faces, that they may appear unto men to fast. 
Verily I say unto you, They have their re- 
ward. But thou, when thou fastest, anoint 
thine head, and wash thy face; that thou ap- 
pear not unto men to fast, but unto thy Father 
which is in secret, and thy Father which 
seeth in secret shall reward thee openly.” 


to manifest a kind and courteous disposition 
towards all, even to those whose conduct in 
some respects he may be constrained to dis- 
approve. In order to do this, however, he 
must be imbued in some degree with the gen- 
tle, loving spirit of his Divine Master, and be 
clothed with heavenly charity. Well may 
we ask, “ who is sufficient for these things.” 
Truly not one, without aid from above, but if 
in honesty and fervency of soul we look to 
the alone unfailing Source of light, goodness 
and strength, we shall find as the apostle did, 
that we “can do all things through Christ 
which strengtheneth us.” It is indeed a time 
which requires that we should watch dili- 
gently against errors on both the right hand 
and the left, and strive to keep very near to 
Him who gives wisdom and strength to his 
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|jurious properties. 
It is also the Christian’s duty to endeavor | 
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our hope, and wait upon Him in humble, de- 


selves against fevers, agues, and such like. 
pending patience! 


Has not too, among us, the tradition of its 
fever-dispelling power given the name of fever- 
few to one of the strongest-scented of the 
composite ? Recent investigations, especially 
those of Professor Montegazza of Padua, and 
Dr. Cornelius Fox, have shown that these old 
ideas were based on scientific truth. It is 
now ascertained that the quantity of ozone is 
materially increased by the exposure to the 
rays of the sun of various plants, among which 
the most common are the lavender, musk, 
cherry, laurel, clove, fennel, narcissus, helio- 
trope, hyacinth, and mignonette. It is inte- 
resting to know that the sunflower, which 
will grow almost anywhere, and could be 
turned to various useful purposes, is one of the 
most valuable of sanitary agents, since not 
only is it ozoniparous, but also destroys dele- 
terious miasmata. It should be noted, asa 
further proof of the good influence of plant 
culture on health, that, while the manufacture 
of ozone is an independent work, carried on 
by the flowers alone, the green leaves are per- 
forming their sanitary function of extracting 
carbonic acid from the atmosphere, and help- 


































Selected. 
LONGING FOR FULL REDEMPTION. 
Light of life—seraphic fire,— 
ve divine,—Thyself impart! 

Every fainting soul inspire ; 

Shine in every drooping heart ; 
Every mournful sinner cheer; 

Scatter all our guilty gloom ; 
Son of God, appear! appear ! 

To thine human temples come. 


Come in this accepted hour— 
Bring Thine heavenly kingdom in; 
Fill us with the glorious power 
Rooting out the seeds of sin. 
Nothing more can we require— 
We will covet nothing leas; 
Thou art all our heart’s desire,— 
All our joy, and all our peace. 


Whom but Thee have we in heaven— 
Whom have we on earth but Thee? 

Only Thou to us be given— 
All besides is vanity ; 

Grant us love, we ask no more— 
Every other gift remove ; 

Pleasure, fame, and wealth, and power, 
Still we all enjoy in love. 


—Charles Wesley. |ing to preserve that proportion in its elements 
rs Selected. | Which makes it healthful. More remarkable, 
SONNET. perhaps, than all, is the eucalyptus, of which 


The prayers I make will then be sweet indeed, 
If Thou the spirit give by which I pray : 
My aeauienel heart is barren clay, 
That of its native self can nothing feed. 
Of good and pious works Thou art the seed, 
That quickens only where thou say’st it may. 
Unless Thou show to us Thine own true way, 
No man can find it; Father! thou must lead. 
Do Thou then breathe those thoughts into my mind 
By which such virtue may in me be bred 
That in Thy holy footsteps I may tread ; 
The fetters of my tongue do Thou unbind, 
That I may have the power to sing of Thee, 
And sound thy praises everlastingly. 
—Michael Angelo. 


we have recently heard so much, and of which 
we shall soon know more. Thus the cultiva- 
tion of flowers is a work not merely delight- 
ful and humanizing in itself, but one which, 
in a way most beautiful and picturesque, con- 
fers a positive benefit on society, so great that 
it can hardly be overrated, especially in large 
towns, where there must, necessarily, be so 
much to poison and deteriorate the air we 
breathe. It may be added that the sunflower 
thrives even in the heart of London, and that 
it is readily propagated from seeds sown in 
March or April. It is nearly allied to the 
common Jerusalem artichoke, which also 
grows in the smokiest of districts. 

— Gardener's Magazine. 


——_—_~+2s—___—_ 


Influence of Vegetation on Health.—Our in- 
stinct leads us to delight in flowers. Their 
beauty and perfume have irresistible attrac- 
tions for us. We have little dreamt that we 
were thus led to surround ourselves with ob- 
jeets which most powerfully conduce to health. 
No doubt there are certain members of the| How prone, as was the case with our jour- 
vegetable kingdom which are exceedingly|nalist, is the unregenerate heart of man, to 
deleterious ; for, not to speak of the much-/go on sinning and repenting. Feeling some- 
dreaded upas, the West Indian manchoneal,| what the secret convictions for truth, with 
and some species of the American rhus, there| which all are at times favored, but by not 
are some of our common sweet-scented flowers| yielding entire submission and obedience 
such as the mezereon, which have very in-| thereto, and giving up the heart to the puri- 

But recent investigation| fying operation of the Holy Spirit; by not 
has proved that those adornments of our gar-! suffering the “ scourge of small cords” to drive 
dens, for the presence of which we so crave,| out all that is hindering the cleansing of the 
are, as a rule, endowed with health-preserving| temple, in order that the heart may be made 
qualities. Oxygen, when highly electrified |a fit dwelling place tor the Most High, and the 
and so rendered especially vitalizing, has in| government thereof to be upon His shoulder, 
recent times been distinguished by the name] the enemy who is constantly watching for an 
of ozone. This is one of the chief elements vf| opportunity to draw us aside, comes in and 
a healthy atmosphere. Now, centuries ago| carries away captive the soul that had known 
it was known that certain plants acted as|for a time some convictions for sin. 
powerful disinfectants. Thus Herodian tells} But oh! the tender love and matchless 
us that, when in the second century the plague| mercy of the Saviour of men! his long-suffer- 
raged in Italy, the physicians recommended | ing toward such as turn away from him when 
those who crowded into Rome to go to Lau-| He tarries, knocking at the door of the heart 
rentum, because there the sweet bay-tree|seeking for admitance. Oh! then, that we 
(Laurus nobillis) grew in great abundance, | might “seek the Lord while He may be found; 
and the inhalation of the air impregnated|and call upon him while He is near.” That 
with its odors was a strong preservative|“the wicked” might “forsake his ways, and 
against infection. And the disciples of Em-)the unrighteous man bis thoughts,” and “ turn 
pedocles were wont to grow aromatic and!ynto the Lord, who will have mercy upon 





For “The Friend.” 
Samuel Neale. 
(Continued from page 323.) 
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him, and unto our God, for he will abundantly 
pardon.” 

The journal resumes: “Thus I continued 
for a considerable part of the three years I 
spent in Dublin, sinning, and deploring my 
weakness and the commission of those things 
that afterward stung and bit like an adder. 
At particular times when sitting in meetings, 
I was sensible of the virtue of Truth, and was 
very much brought down and humbled in my 
mind ; but my associates would cry out, ‘This 
is a religious fit, come let us take a coach and 
go to the park, Black-rock, or some such 
place, and drive it away.’ Thus the convic. 
tions of the good Spirit were counteracted by 
those who were not subject to its government, 
but were agents to him, who rules in the chil- 
dren of disobedience, and keeps in bondage 
and darkness. 

‘“‘T remember in an afternoon meeting a 
valuable Friend was concerned to speak in a 
prophetic line, that the Lord would visit the 
youth, and pour forth of his spirit upon them, 
and raise up Samuels for himself. I thought 
she looked steadily towards me, and her words 
made a deep impression on me. But en- 
deavors were used that same evening to eradi- 
cate these impressions, which through weak- 
ness and frailty were but too successful ; so 
that I feared I should never be able to stand 
my ground, and was almost persuaded to give 
over striving. But my gracious and good 
Lord still followed me, with his lovingkind- 
ness, and at times created a hope that I might 
overcome the enemies of my own house ; and 
in time, blessed be his holy name, I felt 
strength to resist their wiles and insinuations ; 
but alas! I had many combats. 

“T well remember a remarkable dream, 
which had a very great effect upon me: I 
thought the enemy of all good came and at- 
tacked me violently ; that we wrestled a con- 
siderable time, and I was in great conflict ; he 
brought me to my knees, but still could not 
throw me down, and after much struggling 
he vanished. I awoke, and my clothing was 
as if dipped in water, from the agony of this 
conflict. Though I was young, it made a 
great impression on me, and since that time 
I have seen my dream fulfilled. But for the 
interposition of the Lord’s mercies, I should 
have been long since overthrown, and become 
a castaway: great are his mercies, He still 
continues to be long-suffering, and abundant 
in goodness and truth to poor rebellious man ; 
striving by his good Spirit to draw him from 
sin and iniquity, and calling him as out of 
Egyptian darkness and bondage, to come into 
the glorious liberty of being his son ; as is ex- 
pressed in sacred writ, ‘Out of Egypt have I 
called my son.’ Though this alludes to our 
blessed Lord’s coming out of Egypt, when his 
life was sought by Herod, it also may be ap- 
plicable to mankind in general, in sin and in 
their natural state, which may be justly styled 
Egyptian darkness and bondage; to whom 
the call is, by the Spirit of our Lord Jesus, to 
come out of this sinful state, witness the new 
birth, and be baptized by His pure spiritual 
baptism, that of the Holy Ghost and fire; 
which purges the floor of the heart, brings 
into newness of life, and makes it a temple 
where acceptable prayer is offered up, by the 
power and excellent working of the pure 
Truth, which prepares every acceptable sac- 
rifice, in our devotion and religious exercises 
during our pilgrimage through this world. 

“Thus I went on, between hope and fear, 
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the remainder of my apprenticeship ; my frail- 
ties often precipitating me to the verge of 
ruin. 

“During this time I had a visitation from 
the Most High, by a fever and ague, which 
brought me very low; my former covenant 
appeared fresh in my remembrance, and I 
was now afraid to ask, because I did not per- 
form. I continued for some time in a low 
condition, until infinite Goodness restored me 
once more to health, to try my fidelity ; but, 
to my shame and confusion, I ran into greater 
evils than ever; thus ungrateful and hard- 
hearted, I could fully subscribe to that decla- 
ration, ‘The heart of man is deceitful above 
all things, and desperately wicked :’ I seemed 
running the full length of my chain. 

‘My conviction and remorse were at times 
strong; but company and the levity of my 
temper quenched these convictions, and I 
went on towards destruction, in rebellion and 
disobedience against the divine Monitor, which 
in boundless mercy, still followed me.” 

It may be there are not a few, who have 
read the preceding memoranda, but that could 
testify, somewhat, from the line of their own 
experience, that they have known what it 
was, as did Samuel Neale, to have been in 
former times “running the full length of their} Anthony Bessemer returned to England after 
chain.” These can call to mind the many} that event, and his distinguished son was* 
moments of remorse and pain, when from) born in a hamlet of Charlton Herts, where he 
time to time they have acted contrary to the} received a common school education, learned 
well known commands of the Most High ;|to model in clay, and soon became a modeler 
when, in times of deep contrition of heart! and designer. 
they have listened, and heard His voice, say-|_ Perhaps the main characteristic of H. Bes- 


retrace our steps, in order to reach the lowly 
seat at the footstool of the Saviour, where it 
may please him to meet with us. For as the 
heart is truly given up to serve the Lord, and 
there is an earnest desire on our part to follow 
whithersoever it may please Him to lead us, 
the true disciple may trust that as obedience 
keeps pace with knowledge, the barriers and 
hedges will be laid low, the crooked paths be 
made straight, and the rough places smooth, 
as He in great mercy is pleased to go before 
and prepare the way for them; so that they 
may be ready at times to exclaim, as did one 
formerly, ‘For by thee have I run through 
a troop; and by my God have | leaped over 
a wall.” 
(To be continued.) 


From the “ Philadelphia Ledger” 
Henry Bessemer, the Inventor. 

Henry Bessemer, the distinguished inventor 
whose monuments of steel are erected in all 
quarters of the globe, was born at Charlton, 
in Hertfordshire, January 19, 1813. His 
father, Anthony Bessemer, was a type-founder 
who was in Paris during the Revolution of 
92, and only escaped death at the hands of the 
republicans by the overthrow of Robespierre. 


ing, “ This is the way, walk thou in it.” Such|semer’s mind is an extraordinary power of 
can also offer perhaps, a little word in season,|seeing through difficulties and suggesting 
to the faint-hearted ones who may be halting) remedies. 


One of the earliest illustrations of 
on their way, fearful lest the many mountains| this was afforded when a friend happened to 
which seem to rise up as barriers before them,| lament, in his hearing, that it appeared im- 
may be so high as to impede their progress] possible to procure modern specimens of the 
Zionward. It may be they can hand forth aj fabric known as figured Utrecht velvet for 
word of encouragement, and of entreaty to| decorative purposes. Bessemer, though but 
such, that they would heed the “still small|a youth, devised machinery suited to supply 
voice” which is speaking to them in the secret] the want, and the figured velvet then made 
of the heart, and seek for help to be made|by him was extensively employed in furnish- 
willing to yield up their wills in obedience to|ing some of the State apartments at Windsor 
the Divine commands. Not making their| Castle. 

way harder and harder, as they endeavor to| Again, more than forty years ago, about 
stifle these strivings of the Holy Spirit who! half a million sterling was annually lost to 
seeks to draw them unto himself ; or by allow-| the revenue through the fraudulent transfer 
ing the Reasoner to obtrude with his plaus-|of stamps from old documents to new ones. 
ible arguments, and seeking in their own will| This system of fraud was most easy, as the 
and natural understanding to have these things| blue paper stamps could be readily unfastened 
made very plain to them, ere they can adopt|and removed from a valueless deed, and pat 
them as their own. Should it not be enough!on to a new skin. Having invented a plan 
for us to be willing to listen, tu give heed, when|to remedy this, he furnished detuils of the in- 
the Spirit of Truth is in secret aspirations| vention to Sir Charles Presley, of the Stamp 
plainly manifesting himself to us.in a manner! Office, and it was so highly appreciated that 
and way which is very intelligible to the in-|in less than two months from that period an 
ward and attentive ear of the soul? It is|act of Parliament was passed calling in all 
this which, if we give heed to, diligently) the old stamps, and issuing dated stamps, 
hearkening to its voice, will make known to} precisely like those now in daily use for deeds, 
us the things we are to do, or to leave undone.| bills of exchange, Xe. 

It may not please Him always to unfold and| He was not rewarded in any way for this 
reveal to us His reasons or His purposes con-| valuable invention. The study of the pre- 
cerning us; let us remember the language| vention of forgery in stamps however, led 
formerly, addressed by Jesus to his disciples,| him to explore the same field in reference to 
“T have many things to say unto you, but ye| bank notes. He had become an expert ama- 
cannot bear them now.’’ We may also recol-|teur engine turner, and a great admirer of 
lect that He further said, “Howbeit when|the wonderful designs produced at-that time 
he, the Spirit of truth is come, he will guide| by Perkins and Heath. By much study and 
you into all truth.” Therefore let us be will-| many approved appliances he was enabled 
ing to be guided, seeking for ability to follow,|to trace the multitude of every varying and 
rather than query too much, the why or the! intricate lines, such as we are now familiar 
wherefore ; for it may be by halting and too! with on American bank notes and coupons, 
much questioning, we lose our way, become! and although he failed to interest the au- 
bewildered, and make it harder by having to thorities of the Bank of England in his plans, 

















the demand for such work, for patent medi- 
cine lables and other similar devices, was 
considerable, and at prices almost fabulously 
high, so that his ingenuity in devising the 
delicate and elaborate mechanism by which 
these beautiful lines were traced on steel by a 
diamond point, became a source of considera- 
ble profit as well as a pleasure to him. 

The high price of bronze powder in 1837 
attracted his attention. Learning that it 
was simply a form of brass, and that its in- 
trinsic value was less thana shilling a pound, 
he began to inquire into the mode of its 
manufacture. This he found to be very sim- 
ple, although most laborious and expensive. 
Thin alloy, known as “ Dutch metal,” had to 
be beaten by hand into leaves after the man- 
ner of making gold leaf, and were afterward 
ground with honey by a muller upon a slab 
untit it was reduc d to the required state of 
division. Experiment followed investigation, 
with a view to the adaptation of machinery to 
this manufacture. Bessemer, after one fail- 
ure, devised some machinery for this purpose, 
which succeeded admirably in producing the 
required article on a large commercial scale, 
and wholly without manual labor in any of 
the processes. The machines were never 
patented, and to this day they have not been 
gazed upon by outsiders. The bronze and 
gold paint factory thus organized is still in 
existence, and long furnished H. Bessemer 
with the means necessary to patent and pur- 
sue his many other useful inventions without 
ever having any recourse to the capitalists to 
assist him. Among others, this profitable 
manufacture furnished the means of pursuing 
his costly experiments in the manufacture of 
iron and steel, which may be considered as 
the crowning invention of hislife. His bronze 
factory has long since been transferred by 
him to those who so faithfully kept his secret 
for nearly forty years. 

The natural outcome of H. Bessemer’s 
meditations upon the purification of iron was 
the suggestion that by blowing air or steam 
into it while fluid, its impurities—carbon, 
Se silicon and the like—would be 

urned away, and a “ mild steel,” easy to cast 
and of considerable strength, would be the re. 
sult. This was not reached at one leap, nor 
without great labor and numerous experi- 
ments. A small furnace was put up, and air 
forced by an air pump through a bath of mol. 
ten iron. The heat produced was so intense 
as to melt the Stourbridge fire bricks, of which 
the furnace was built, and reduced them from 
4} inches in thickness to a mere shell half an 
inch thick. Later experiments were made on 
quantities of iron varying from 10 to 15 ewt., 
and the result was deemed so successful that 
Bessemer, after taking out several patents, 
proclaimed his method to the world in a paper 
read at the Cheltenham meeting of the British 
Association in 1856, under the ‘title, “On the 
Manufacture of Iron and Steel without Fuel.” 

The new process was severely criticised, 
and was met with the objection that phos- 
phorus and sulphur, two deadly enemies to 
iron, were not removed. ‘The remedy was, 
however, soon found in the exclusion of all 
iron containing these two elements from the 
operation of the Bessemer converter, which 
was the improved form of the crucible-shaped 
vessel used at first. This, and the easy adap- 


tation of the process to the manufacture of 


true steel by adding to the decarburized iron 
a specified proportion of the useful alloy called 
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spicgeleisen, were rapid developments of the 
invention, which soon assumed a permanent 
place in the industries of iron producing coun. 


tries. The quantity of Bessemer steel made 
annually in England alone is over 500,000 


tons. 


Few inventions have spread themselves 


over the world so rapidly as the Bessemer 
process, or have been more liberally acknow- 
ledged in foreign countries. 
body to recognize its value was the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers (of which H. Besse- 
mer is an associate), who awarded him the 
Telford Gold Medal for his invention. 
Iron Board of Sweden made H. Bessemer an 
honorary member of that body, and the free- 
dom of the City of Hamburg was presented 
to him by the municipality. The King of 


The first public 


The 


Wurtemburg also presented him with a gold 


medal, accompanied by a letter acknowledg- 
ing in the most flattering terms the advan- 
tages which the invention bad conferred on 
bis kingdom. 
sented him with the Albert Gold Medal. 


In 1872 the Society of Arts pre- 
In 


Austria the invention had been most success- 


ful, and the Emperor conferred on H. Besse- 


mer the distinguished honor of a Knight 


Commandership of the order of his Imperial 


Majesty, Francis Joseph. Among these foreign 


recognitions of the value of the Bessemer pro- 
cess, none could exceed that of America, 


which is indeed unique. In one of her great 


opening territories, where iron ore existed in 


myriads of tons, and which must ere long be- 
come the centre of a vast industry, the foun- 


dations of a new city have been laid, to which 


the name of Bessemer has been given in re- 
cognition of his invention. The Emperor 
Napoleon, who took so deep an interest in the 
invention, and who was, in fact, the indirect 
cause of the invention having been made, was 
desirous of presenting H. Bessemer with the 
Grand Cross of the Legion of Honor; but it 
was intimated that unless her majesty the 
Queen would permit it to be worn in England 
the honor would not be conferred. H. Bes- 
semer proceeded to Paris, and made applica- 
tion twice to the Foreign Office for the neces- 
sary permission and was twice refused. The 
Emperor, in consequence, was precluded from 
carrying out his original intention, but with 
his own hand, and with very flattering obser- 
vations, his majesty gave Bessemer a mag- 
nificent gold medal in lieu of the more highly 
prized decoration. 





For “The Friend.” 

Religious Consistency—The Late Yearly Meeting. 
A well balanced character, like a building 
of fair proportions, gives satisfaction to the 
beholder from every point of view. Yet how 
rarely do we note such. Symmetrical as may 
be the general design, the base, the walls, and 
cornice, it will be soon perceived that a win- 
dow is out of harmony, a moulding is dispro- 
portioned, or a chimney is too prominent. 
Thus with human character—some partial 
bias or idiosynerasy overtops the virtues 
which adorn the general conduct. A strong 
prejudice in favor of some good object often 
obscures other duties equally incumbent on a 
perfect life. Thoughts of this hue have risen 
to the surface in reflecting on the late annual 
convocation of several hundred of our fellow 


professors in religious communion, and the 
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tive for the time honored customs of his pro- 
genitors in the past, but is too unmindful 
that these customs with them were an out- 
growth from the interior life, and that whilst 
he rigidly copies their singularities he may 
be a stranger perhaps to the spiritual vitality 
which they had received through the new 
birth, and the ardent love of Christ which led 
them to count all things loss that they might 
win the immortal prize. Another, disdaining 
the experience of our forefathers, and esteem. 
ing their scruples respecting attire as swath- 
ing bands unsuited for the free limbs of the 
evangelists of this age, in his zeal to escape 
all the restraints which tradition may have 
imposed on the Christian, overlooks the as- 
piration taught us by the Redeemer of men 
to be preserved from temptation ; forgets that 
the people of God were addressed by an apos- 
tle as “a peculiar people:” that the friend- 
ship of the world is enmity with God; and 
that we are commanded to mortify our mem- 
bers that are upon the earth, including the 
lust of the eye, and the pride of life. Again 
we find those who are anxious for the pro- 
pagation of the gospel by all the means re- 
cognized in the Christian code, upbraiding 
their fellow members with Laodicean supine- 
ness in this work, and with neglecting the 
flock which is sick, lame, and astray; yet 
these critics are, it may be, quite disqualify- 
ing themselves for performing their own 
share in this truly needful and important 
duty by a want of full submission to the Bap- 

tizer of the soul with the Holy Ghost and fire, 
and that crucifixion of self through obedience 
to the power of the cross in the heart, which 
results in destroying the old man with his 
deeds, and rising with Christ in newness of 
life. How beautiful is consistency ; and how 
important that when advocating one phase of 
truth we do not ignore another! If the mind 
is keenly alive to certain defects of doctrine or 
practice observable in others, how prone are 
we in combating such errors to run into 
dangerous extremes on the opposite hand! 
Partizan heat and zeal are accepted as a test 
of orthodoxy, rather than that discipline of 
the soul which brings both thought and ae- 
tion to the balance of the sanctuary, and there 

seeks for the heavenly wisdom which can 
alone discern between the precious and the 
vile, the chaff and the grain. 

A concern has long attended the mind of 
the writer in reviewing our Annual Meetings 
for the past thirty years, and the conflict of 
opinion which has been so often evoked in 
them, that we may gain true wisdom by the 
things we have suffered, and realize this 
chastening to bring forth the peaceable fruits 
of righteousness. It has seemed highly essen- 
tial to our preservation as a church, that a 
merely controversial spirit should not usurp 
the place of that “edifying the body of 
Christ,” which is the highest function of a 
gather ed assembly of believers. An earnest 
contending for the faith once delivered to the 
saints, and a consistent opposition to the in- 
roads of error, do undoubtedly constitute im- 
portant duties in the administration of ec- 
clesiastical affairs; but it is essential to bear 
in mind that these are rather preparatory in 
their effects, and must fail to build up or edify 
the members in ove unless accompanied by the 
sincere milk of the Word. Our blessed Lord 


diversified temperaments and tendencies of|indicated this truth in alluding to the expul- 
mind exhibited by them in the events of that 
interesting week. One is ardently conserva- 


sion of the evil spirit from the. heart, who, he 
lsays, walketh about seeking rest, and finding 
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none, saith, “I will return into my house from jof an armistice. They are actively preparing to pro- 
whence I came out:” and when he is come|¢laim a provisional government. 


he findeth it empty, swept, and garnished. 
Then goeth he and taketh with himself seven 
other spirits more wicked than himself, and 
they enter in, and dwell there: and the last 
state of that man is worse than the first.” 

The soul which is merely empty, not filled 
with the indwelling power of Christ, is at all 
times in danger of the enemy’s return. 

There is a preliminary and indispensable 
work in tearing down the old and corrupt 
building, and this is to be done with the spirit 
of judgment and burning; but the erection of 
the new spiritual structure is through faith 
which works by love. “God is love; and he 
that dwelleth in love, dwelleth in God, and 
God in him.” Our Lord in His last petition 
for His disciples left this gracious assurance 
to comfort the hearts of believers in Him to 
alltime. “I have declared unto them thy 
name: (virtue, grace or power,) and will de- 
clare it; that the love wherewith thou hast 
loved me may be in them, and I in them.” Isaac 
Penington in writing of Divine love, says, 
“Oh that the souls of all that fear and wait 
on the Lord might feel its nature fully; and 
then would they not fail of its sweet overcom- 
ing operations both towards one another, and 
towards enemies. The great healing, the 
great conquest, the great salvation is reserved 
for the full manifestation of the love of God. 
His judgments, his cuttings, his hewings by 
the word of his mouth, are but to prepare 
for, but not to do, the great work of raising up 
the sweet building of his life, which is to be 
done in love, and in peace, and by the power 
thereof.” 


The Invisible Puinter.—A rich landlord once 
eruelly oppressed a poor widow. Her son,a 
little boy of eight years, saw it. He after- 
wards became a painter, and painted a life- 
likeness of the dark scene. Years afterward, 
he placed it where the man saw it. He 
turned pale, trembled in every joint, and 
offered any sum to purchase it, that he might 
it out of sight. Thus, there is an invisi- 

le painter drawing on the canvas of the soul 
a life-likeness reflecting correctly all the 
spiritual history on earth. Eternity will re- 
veal them to every man. 


A Cheerful View of Things.— How dismal 
you look!” said a bucket to his companion, 
as they were going to the well. “Ah!” re 
re the other; ‘ | was reflecting on the use- 
essness of being filled, for, let us go away 
ever so full, we always come back empty.” 
* Dear me! How strange to look at it in that 
way !” said the other bucket ; “ Now, I enjoy 
the thought that, however empty we come, 
we always go away full. Only look at it in 
that light, and you'll be as cheerful as I am.” 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
ForE1GN.—Trustworthy intelligence from Constanti- 
nople is to the effect that the Porte will not absolutely 
reject the proposals of the Berlin Conference, but will 
ask for considerable modifications. 
The popular ferment in Conctantinople seems to have 
subsided in great measure. 


Another sanguinary conflict is reported on the heights 
of Bagnani—zach party claims the advantage. 

It is asserted that in part of Bulgaria where the in- 
surrection prevails, 118 villages which contained 100,- 
000 inhabitants, have been burned. A general massa- 
cre of Christians in the neighborhood of Russanick 
Bulgaria, is said to have occurred. Dispatches have 
been received at Constantinople stating that the Bul- 
garian insurrection has been completely crushed. 

The Spanish Congress has passed the whole draft of 
the constitution by a vote of 285 to 40. 

At a meeting of the Cardinals at Rome, at which the 
Pope was present, it was resolved that the relations 
with the Spanish government should not be formully 
suspended on account of the adoption of the toleration 
clause of the new constitution, but that the Nuncio at 
Madrid should be granted an indefinite leave of absence. 

Martial law has been proclaimed throughout the 

asque provinces and Navarre, and they are declared 
to be in a state of siege. 

The French Minister Dufaure has stated in the Senate 
that both chambers united in Congress could alone de- 
cide upon the interpretation of the Constitution, and 
that a revision was impossible until 1880. 

In the French Chamber of Deputies urgency has been 
voted fur the bill providing to the restoration to the 
State of the exclusive right to grant University degrees. 

The Chamber, by a vote of 268 to 198, has declared 
null and void the election of Prince Lucinge, because 
he had forfeited his nationality by serving in the Aus- 
trian army. 

Late Australian advices report the discovery of a 
new gold field of extraordinary richness. It is about 
85 miles south by east from Byerstown, and 160 miles 
from Corktown. The field is narrow, but thirty miles 
in length. 

The yellow fever prevails in Rio Janeiro, and the 
deaths from that cause average from eighty to one hun- 
dred daily. 

The latest from Mexico, via Havana, indicates no 
improvement in the state of affairs there. The revolu- 
tionists of Oaxaca declare that they were acting not 
against the federal but the State government. The 
political situation at the capital is continually chang- 
ing. A project was on foot for Congress to declare a 
prorogation of President Lerdo’s term of office for one 
year as a political and military necessity. 

The London Zoological Gardens were visited last 
year by nearly 700,000 persons. 

The British Exports to foreign countries for the year 
ending 5th mo. Ist, 1876, show a decline of £44,530,000. 

During the same period the imports largely increased. 
The steamer Pandora sailed from England, the 28th 
ult. on her voyage of exploration to the Arctic regions. 

The continued depression of the iron trade has cansed 
the stoppage of two of the iron and steel works of Wales. 
The North Stafford irou masters have given notice of 
au intended reduction of 15 per cent. in the wages of 
miners. 

The survivors of the disastrous expedition from 


country from time to time. The invaders suffered ter- 


ribly in the war, several thousands having been killed |5 cts. for common. 


in battle, and many wounded men being yet unable to 
return to Egypt. In one of the battles a regiment of 
Eyyptians was almost totally destroyed, only eight men 
having escaped. 

Unirep States.—On the 24th ult. the President 
sent to the Senate the name of Edward F. Beale, of the 
District of Columbia, to be Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to Austria. 

The navy appropriation bill which has passed the 
House of Representatives, appropriates $5,077,451 less 
than last year, the sum then being $17,511,306. The 
bill proposes a reduction of 1000 men in the naval force, 
and reduced pay in some departments of the service. 

On the 23d of Fifth month, a very large sale of dry 
goods by auction was made in New York. The sale 
comprised the surplus stock of several large manufac- 
turing establishments, and, contrary to previous expec- 
tation, realized fair prices. The bidding is said to have 
exhausted not only the advertised line, but absorbed 
nearly as much more, in some instances even ahead of 
manofacture. Before this sale, which was made as an 
experiment, the dry goods trade was exceedingly de- 
pressed, but has since improved. 

The Committee of the House of Representatives, 
after long investigation and examining many witnesses, 
report that ex-Minister Schenck does not appear to have 
had any intention to commit fraud ; but they condemn 


Egypt against Abyssinia are arriving in the former = lower. Sales of 3500 beef cattle at 6 a 6} cts. per 


The absolute independence of Herzegovina and Bos-|his conduct as ill-advised and incompatible with the 


nia is demanded by the insurgents, who scout the idea 


dignity of his official position. 
























: 28} cts. Rye, 70 cts. 


Silver change is gradually supplanting the fractional 
paper currency. The United States Treasury had paid 
out $6,700,000 in silver up to the 24th ult. The Bank. 
ing and Currency Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives have unanimously agreed to report and re. 
commend the passage of a bill to authorize the purchase 
of silver bullion to the extent of twenty-five million 
dollars, with any money in the Treasury, and the issue 
of the resulting silver coin. 

Late intelligence from the Black Hills miners say 
that there is plenty of gold north-west of Custer city, 
but it is impossible to get at it on account of the In- 
dians. Many of the adventurers have already been 
killed by the savages. At Deerwood, out of a party of 
forty-two men, twenty-seven had been killed and scalped, 

The list of A. T. Stewart’s employees who had been 
over ten years in his service, and therefore take lega- 
cies under his will, numbers about three hundred, 
They will receive $205,750. 

A herd of short horn (Durham) cattle were sold by 
aution at Chicago the 25th ult. Sixty-five animals 
were sold, and a total of over $70,000 obtained for them, 
The average price of cows was $1136. 

During the six days, ending the 27th ult., the Inter- 
national Exhibition, Philadelphia, was visited by 155,- 
691 persons, 107,165 of whom paid for admission. The 
citizens are divided in opinion in regard to the closing 
of the Exhibition on the First day of the week. A 
large part of the people wish no more regard paid to 
that day than was done at Paris and Vienna, and press 
their demand with great earnestness. On the other 
hand most of those who are entitled to respect for their 
moral and religious standing in the community urgently 
appeal to the Commissioners not to recede from their 
decision to close the grounds and buildings on the day 
in question, sustained as that decision is, alike by the 
laws of Pennsylvania and the prevailing Christian 
sentiment of the country at large. 

There were 459 deaths in New York city last week, 
and 290 in Philadelphia. 

The United States Senate, sitting as a Court of Im- 
peachment, has finally resolved after protracted debate 
that it has jurisdiction in Belknap’s case, and ordered 
the defendant to prepare for trial. It was contended 
by Belknap’s counsel and also by many of the Senators, 
that the offender was not liable to impeachment after 
his resignation was accepted by the President. The 
Senate overruled this plea by a vote of 35 to 22. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 29th ult. New York.—American gold, 112}. 
U. S. sixes, 1881, 1223; do. of 1866, 119; do. five per 
cents, 117 a 118. Amber winter wheat, $1.44; No. 
3 red winter, $1.25; No. 1 Minnesota spring, $1.30 
a $1.32; No. 3 Chicago, $1.13. State rye, 95 a 96 cts, 
Mixed corn, 59 a 60 cts.; Jersey yellow, 63 a 64 cts,; 
southern white, 63 a 69 cts. Philadelphia.—Cotton, 11} 
a 12} cts. for uplands and New Orleans. Flour, from 
$4.25 for superfine to $9 for family and fancy brands, 
Red wheat, $1.45 a $1.47 ; amber, $1.48 a $1.50 ; white, 
$1.50 a $1.60. Rye, 87 cts. Yellow corn, 60 a 61 cts. 
Oats, 40 a 45 cts. New York fancy cheese, 12 a 13 cts.; 
do. prime, 10 a 12 cts. The cattle market dull and 


Ib. gross for extra ; 5} a 5} cts. for fair to good, and 4a 
About 10,000 sheep sold at 4 a 6} 
cts. per lb. gross, and 5000 hogs at $10 a $10.50 per 100 
Ib, net. Chicago.—No. 1 spring wheat, $1.10; No.2 
do., $1.064; No. 3, 98 cts. No. 2 corn, 45 cts. No. 2 
Barley, 70 cts, Lard 
$11.15 per 100 lbs. Baltimore. — Pennsylvania red 
wheat, $1.47 a $1.48; Maryland red, $1.20 a $1.50; 
amber, $1.52. Yellow corn, 57 a 58 cts. Oats, 41 a 48 
cts. Cincinnati. — Wheat, $1.05 a $1.25. Corn, 48 a 
50 cts. Oats, 33a 39 cts. Lard, ll cts. St. Louis.— 
No. 2 red fall wheat, $1.40; No. 3 do., $1.25. No. 2 


corn, 42 a 43 cts. No. 2 oats, 33} cts. Rye, 62 a 63 





Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Josnua H. Worta- 
InGTon, M. D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 





Drep, on the evening of Fifth month Ist, 1876, at 
the residence of his father William Matlack, near 
Moorestown, N. J., Samuet R. MaTwack, aged thirty 
years, a member of Chester Monthly Meeting, N. J. 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 


ets. Lard, 11 cts. 
FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
| No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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